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and am also of his opinion that the object of the German Gov[entmen]t
is to lay on one side the naval agreement and lead us into "a general un-
derstanding." We have hitherto resisted, and rightly resisted, going further
with Germany as regards ah understanding than we have done with France
and Russia. I trust that we shall firmly maintain this attitude. ... A.
N[icolson, Permanent under-Secretary of State],
It would be well to have the papers put together, which give the history
of the question and will bring out the points of Sir E. Crowe's minute. I
remember one occasion on which Count Metteraich reproached us because
the Prime Minister had stated in Parliament that there could be no ques-
tion of Germany altering her naval law and had thereby ignored the offer
to reduce the "tempo." I am sure I recorded this conversation and it
should be included in the collection of papers. [Cf. B.D., VI, 496-7].
The last decision of the Gov[ernmen]t was that an agreement under
which Germany undertook not to increase her naval programme might be
worth consideration. From the point of view of naval expenditure the
German reply is most unsatisfactory. On the other hand the last para-
graph apparently makes it easier for us to avoid being entangled in separate
political negotiations with Germany to which other Powers are not parties.
We must wait for the full text, which I will circulate to the Cabinet
when received.
E. G[rey, Secretary of State].
I, 299-312. On the Haldane Mission itself, see BJX, VI, 666-761. The
"Minutes" quoted above help to explain why it was foredoomed to
failure.
I, 317-8. Volume VII of British Documents, which will deal with
Anglo-French relations during the Agadir Crisis and the Haldane Mission,
has not yet (June, 1930) been published. But Volume VI, covering Anglo-
German naval and political negotiations from 1907 to 1912, confirms my
, view of the dubiousness of Izvolski's allegation that Poincare's intervention
prevented the success of the Haldane Mission. Long before Poincare
became Prime Minister, it is perfectly clear from numerous letters and
"Minutes" that Grey, Nicolson, and Crowe were determined to make no
"political understanding" or neutrality agreement with Germany which
would in any way limit England's freedom to aid France. As Sir Arthur
Nicolson wrote to Lord Hardinge on April 19, 1911:
I sincerely hope that we shall keep clear of any understanding which
would tie our hands in any way, or which would in the ^lightest degree
affect our understanding with France and Russia. I hope that our Gov-
ernment now fully realize that the aim of Germany in these negotiations
is to smash up, as far as she is able to do, the Triple Entente and that
her chief object is to isolate France as much as possible (B.D., VI, 621).
After the failure of the Haldane Mission, Nicolson wrote to Goschen:
"I need hardly tell you that I feel great relief at the idea that the Formula
question is in process of interment; it has always been my dream to be
on cordial relations with Germany without any definite political under-
standing, and if, as I hope, the recent conversations have that result no
one will be more pleased than I" (B.D., VI, 750). And Grey summed
up the Foreign Office view tersely to Nicolson: "Although we cannot bind
ourselves under all circumstances to go to war with France against Ger-
many, we shall also certainly not bind ourselves to Germany not to assist
Prance" (BD., VI, 751).